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not enough that there should be the right number of people;

there must also be the right kind of people.

Among the practical measures which were taken to achieve
these ends colonization holds a prominent place. Though there
was more than one motive behind the planting of colonies, it
was mainly regarded as a protection against overcrowding at
home. Many states attempted in various ways at different
times to hold population in check by legislation. The exposure
of children was certainly widely practised and was not forbidden.
Late marriage was commended as an effective method of limit-
ing numbers. It is, however, through their literature that we
can best gain some idea of Greek thought on these matters.

Certain authors, such as Hippodamus of Miletus, whose
works are lost but some of whose proposals are known through
the intermediary of later writers, favoured a stationary state
and therefore control of numbers. But it is to Plato and Aris-
totle that we must look, since their discussions are the most
important which have come down to us. In the Republic the
most interesting suggestions are those which concern the control
of breeding; Plato was impressed with the analogy of the selec-
tion of domestic animals and the improvements resulting there-
from. In the Laws we find the well-known proposal to limit
numbers in the ideal city-state to 5,040. The State was to
watch the position and to take measures whenever numbers
deviated from this total. If numbers became excessive, there
was to be colonization; but Plato seems to have thought that
large families would be kept down by practices such as infanti-
cide, If numbers dwindled, fecundity could be stimulated or
recourse could be had to immigration, Aristotle advocated
stricter regulation of marriage; in his opinion Plato's proposals
would not prevent an indefinite multiplication of citizens, which
was above all things to be avoided. Numbers should not be left
to chance, as they were according to Aristotle, in the states of
his day. The stationary state was the ideal, to attain which
constant effort was needed.

To the Romans the ideal of an ordered and stable society
made no similar appeal, and we find no speculations of interest